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MNOUKGSRs  “Uncle  S^?m'’8  Forest  Hangers-” 

MUSICS  RANG-ERS®  SONG 

ANNOUNCERS  Today  Uncle  Sam“s  Forest  Rangers  bring  you  another  story 
about  one  of  the  great  s^n  of  Araerica  ?dio  saw  far  ahead  of  his 
time  the  need  for  proper  sanagement  of  the  nation^ s forest  resources. 

The  story  today  Is  about  Noah  Webster,  the  man  whose  name 
always  raaXes  us  think  of  dictionaries  and  Ranger  Jim  Robbins 
and  the  folks  of  the  Pine  Cone  National  Forest  are  going  to  bring 
it  to  you  Jim^  will  you  step  over  here  and  tell -the  folks  about 

your  program  for  todayt 

JIMS  (FADING  IN)  Glad  to  do  it,  Everett o Thanks  — ©f  course  all  of 

you  know  the  name  of  Noah  Webster,  and  we’ve  all  used  his  dictionary 
at  some  time,  I expect.  But  not  so  many  know  about  the  other  things  he 
dido  Today  we'll  try  to  give  you  a little  story  about  Noah  Webster®  s 
efforts  to  bring  about  right  use  of  the  forests..  Our  story  today  is 
an  imaginative  Incident, but  it  is  based  on  a true  episode  in  Noah 
Webster’s  career  =.  •«« 

Webster  was  born  In  New.  England  in  1758,  and  lived  during  a 
time  when  books  and  newspapers  were  not  so  plentiful  as  they  are 
today.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  use  of  the  English  langimge. 
and  wrote  about  it  and  taught  it  long  before  he  started  work  on 
his  dictionary.  But  Webster  was  also  interested  in  all  kinds  of  public 
affairs.  It  dldnH  matter  whether  they  were  local  or  national,  if  he 
thought  something  ought  to  be  corrected  or  the  public  should  be  informe 
about  certain  conditions,  he’d  up  and  vrrite  about  them.  (MORE) 
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JXH2  GON«T« 

By  the  time  he  was  thirty  he  was  pretty- well  known  and.  respected  for 
his  opinions  on  public  affairs^  When  he  was  thirty -one  he  married 
and  settled  in  Hartford,  Oonnecticut;.  It  wasn't  long  before  his 
name  was  pTOposed  for  a position  on  the  Common  Council  of  Hartford,, 
and  he  was  elected..  Tha^t  was  about  17823  only  a few  years  after  the 
Revolutions^  Hartford  was  a growing  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  One  das.'’,  after  Webster  had  been  anaember  of  the 

V 

city  council  for  a few  months,  he  happened  to  take  a walk  into  the 
country  above  Hartford,  which  lay  along  the  river.  There  he  saw  what 
was  left  of  once  beautiful  forests  that  had  lined  the  edge  of  the 
stresja  Nothing  Imt  stum-ps,  naked  and  bs.re»  with  the  soil  washing 
8-way  from  their  roots.  That  loade  Webster  thing..  So  the  next  evening 
he  asked  his  friend,  Ghauncey  G-oodrich  to  stop  in  for  a few  minutes 
They  sat  in  the  library  talking  for  sose  time  - 
GOODRICHS  (FADING  IN)  But  what  does  that  have  to  do  with  the  trees  along 
the  river?  They  do  not  absorb  the  rain» 

NOAH  But  you  have  seen  the  accumulation  of  leaves  and  twigs  and 

plants  that  cover  the  floor  of  t.he  forest. 

GOODRICH 2 Ye 8 3 I have, 

NOAH;  The  rain  is  absorved  by  that  debriSj.  as  if  it  were  a spongeo 

"Ihen  the  moisture  gradually  seeps  into  the  stream  instead  of 
, pouring  into  it  in  muddy  torrents. 
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GOODRICH  s 


NOAHS 


GOODRICHS 

NOAHS 

GOODRICHS 

NOAHS 

GOODRICHS 

NOAHS 

GOODRICHS 

NOAHS 

GOODRICfIS 

NOAHS 

GOODRICHS 


NOAHS 


^ ' 

Well—-? 

And  unless  the  land  along  the  river  is  protected  by  treeSf. 
the  rains  will  wash  the  earth  down  to  the  sea.  and  those 
valuable  farms  that  lie  along  river  banks  will  find  themselves 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  some  day  hence. 

By  the  eternal;-  Noah  You  are  right ^ But  what  are  v/e  to  do 
about  it? 

It  is  important  to  our  city  that  such  land  be  protected.,  is  it 
no  t? 

I should  think  so. 

Then  we  can  purchase  the  land  and 

But  most  of  it  is  already  city  property. 

It  is? 

It  has  been  for  years^  at  least  so  far  as  I know- 
Then  who  cut  the  trees? 

I believe  it  v/as  done  by  Captain  Stoffel. 

Who  is  Captain  St  off  el? 

He's  a trader  and  ship  owner.  If  memory  serves  me  rightly. some 
arrangement  was  made  with  him  to  clear  the  land  and  dispose  of 
the  waste  of  trees  and  brush  upon  it^,  that  the  land  might  be 
some  use. 

But  is  not  the  land  of  some  use  with  the  timber  on  it? 

He  said  It  was  worthless. 


GOODRICHS 


9 
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NOAK? 


GOODRICHS 


NOAHS 

GOODRICHS 


GOODRICHS 


I do  not  believe  I would  agrees  Does  he  hold  a lease  or 
option  on  the  lajnd? 

I thlnlc  note 

Then  all  that  is  needed  is  to  stop  his  clearing  the  land. 
Yes.  I suppose  we  should  (b  ■ 

I believe  I could  write  articles  to  show  the  people  why 

the  clearing  raust  be  stopped  I have  an  idea  for  them  nowo 
We  will  have  a meeting  of  the  council  shortly.  (FADING)  I 
shall  tell  the  other  members  and  — 


JilUSIC  UP  Al'ID  UNDER 
JIMS  In  the  days  followingj  articles  were  printed  in  the  Hartford 

Courant  about  the  clearing  of  the  land  along  the  river.  Webster 
did  a pretty  good  Job  of  letting  the  people  of  Hartford  know 
that  their  city  was  being  threatened  by  a new  danger.  He  told 
them  how  the  cleared  land  gave  the  river  a chance  to  carry  away 
good  faimis,.  and  how  the  soil  that  was  washed  into  the  river  bed 
by  the  rain  would  choke  up  the  channel  so  the  ships  couldn  t 
bring  trade  into  the  city-  3y  the  time  the  council  meeting  wau 
^ called,  every  m^ber  was  in  favor  of  putting  a stop  to  the 
clearing  of  the  riverside  acres.  But  Captain  John  Stoffel^  the 
man  v/ho  was  clearing  the  timber  from  the  city  property  didn't 
see  things  that  way.  At  the  council  meeting  he  stood  up 
and  argued  against  it.  for  all  he  was  worth. 
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CAPTAIN? 


lIURliUR  OF 
NOAHS  • 

CAPTAINS 

GOODRICH; 

CAPTAIN; 

NOAHS 

CAPTAIN; 

GOODRICH; 

CAPTAIN; 


(FADING  IN  - BLUSTERING)  Wh3.%  gentlemen.  I've  come  to  consider 
the  clearing  of  that  land  as  a part  of  my  own  business-  I®ve 
given  up  time  and  money  and  the  sweat  of  mj  brow  to  clear  those 
acres.  And  why?  All  because  it  brought  warmth  to  my  heart, 
thinking  as.  I did,  that  in  some  small  way  I was  making  ray 
little  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  this  fair  village  -=«■ 

The  widow- s mite^  as  you  might  say  — And  now  I find  that 
efforts  go  unrewarded  and  I am  ordered  to  cease  sty 
benevolent  efforts- 
SEVERAL  VOICES; 

Wellj  I should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  give  up  the  work  If 
it  takes  time  and  money,  Captain. 

Nay,  lad,  not  Captain  John  Stoffel  Duty  to  God  and  Country 
and  fellow  human  kind  Is  more  than  personal  comfort  to  me. 

But,.  Captain  Stoffel.,  the  Council  has  decided  that  the  clearin 
of  the  land  is  a mistake. 

And  why?  No,  donH  tell  me-  I know  the  answer.  Because  that 
young  rapscallloHj  Webster,  has  writ  articles  in  the  Courant,-. 
(GOADBJG)  Thank  you;.  Captain. 

What  does  he  know  about  caring  for  the  land?  Is  he  a fanner? 
No,  Is  he  a lumber  merchant?  (SCORNFULLY)  No.  He  writes. 

The  Council  is  well  aware  of  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
city.  Captain  Stoffel,  but  we  csnnot  alter  our  decision. 

Well  I see  you’re  determined- 


MOAH? 

captain; 

NOAK; 

CAPTAINS 


GOODRICH; 
CAPTAIN ; 


liURMUR  OF 

GOODRICHS 

CAPTAINS 

GOODRICHS 

CAPTAINS 


(CUTTING  3)  The  fRot  is,  Captain 
( RO ARING ) Qu  i e 1 1 I ai n 3 t hr  ough  sp  eaki n ’ .. 

(meekly)  Your  pardon,  Captain* 

All  right  - — As  I was  sayin  ■'>*•  I been  clearing  the  land  tills 
city  o?ms  for  some  years,  and  I never  laid  a price  on  niy  work» 
As  I said  before,  this  contribution  has  cost  me  a goodly  sum 
of  both  time  and  aonejr  Mow  I h^xve  given  your  decision  a 
deal  of  thought,,  since  I received  news  of  it,  which  hs.s 
brought  me  to  make  a decision  of  ray  ovni^  Sad  as  it  is  to  me, 
if  ray  tmeted  brothers  turn  upon  me  in  wrath.  I have  no  choice 
but  to.pi’otect  myself  as  best  I can. 

But  we  meant  no  ill,  Captain. 

The  deeds  talk  for  themselves,  Mro  Goodrich  — So  I have  been 
forced  to  do  the  only  just  thing  I can  in  these  unkind 
circumstances  --  Gentlemen  I have  decided  to  present  to  this 
council,  for  all  my  labor  and  es^ense,  a billing  to  the  amount 
I feel  due  me. 

CROWD 

You  mean  you  expect  payment? 

“Expect”  is  a weak  word,.  Mr«  Goodrich.  I demand  ito 
And  what  is  the  sum  of  the  billing? 

Considering  the  service  received  it  is  very  small  «>-=  One 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 


MURMUR  OF  CROWDS 
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GOODRICHS 

NCMS 

CAPTAINS 

NOilHS 

CAPTAIN; 


VOICES; 

GOODRICHS 

NOAHS 

GOORIOKS 

1*-MERCPIANT; 

NOAHS 

2 MERCHANT; 
1 IISRCH; 
NOAHS 


Bu't  our  treasury  cannot  afford  that  much  money, 

Whyp  it®s  outrageous.  It's  piracy.. 

I v/onldn't  say  nothin';  young  man,,  if  I was  you.  ®Twas  youi" 
scurvy  articles  brought  it  on  — 

Thank  Heaven  for  that. 

When  I'm  done  with  ye  ye'll  not  be  thankin'  Heaven,  ye'll  be 
prayin'  — If  it’s  articles  cud  slander  ye  v/antj  I can  do  a 
bit  of  it  myself  My  ships  touch  every  good  'port  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast and  my  crews  would  be  little  time  spreading 
the  word  how  I was  fleeced  at  ths  hands  of  the  Common  Coimcll 
of  Hartford  — I'll  expect  payment  on  the  bill  at  once,  and 
I®m  not  one  to  make  idle  threats-  (FADING)  I bid  3rau  good 
dai’p  gentlemen.  ' 

What  will  v;e  d07  This  is  a great  mess  we're  iHo 
Quiety  gentlemen-  please. 

There  was  no  written  contx*act  with  Captain  Stoffel,  was  there? 
I believe  not.. 

There  was  only  an  understanding. 

Then  v/e  are  bound  to  him  in  no  way^ 

But  he  will  carry  the  tale  from  here  to  Singapore. 

And  he'll  make  himself  heard, 

I fall  to  see,  though,  why  he  Is  so  anxious  to  retain  the 
work  of  clearing  land,  if  it  cost  him  time  and  money,  as  he 


sa-ys 


GOODRICH  S 


KOAHs 
GOODRICH i 

1 MSRCH^ 

2 MEHCHs 
NOAH  ? 

liUSIC  UF 
JIMS 


G-OODRICH 

NOAHS 

GOODRICH 


I hardly  se©  how  he  could  raal^e  sjiy  reasonabl©  profit  frota  che 
timber  he  cuts® 

How  much  does  he  cut'? 

(PAUSE)  I don't  believe  I. know. 

What  difference  does  It  make?  He  brings  business  to  the  city 
and  we  would  do  badly  to  offend  him. 

I've  done  business  with  him  myself. 

I may  be  mistaken,  but  the  good  Captain  seems  to  me  too  anxious 
to  be  honest.  (FADING)  If  v;e  knew  more  of  his  affairs,  we  might 
be  able  — 

AND  UNDER 

Noaii  v/ebster  thought  it  was  strange  that  the  old  Captain  should 
be  so  well  knoTrm  and  yet  have  so  little  known  about  his 
business.  For  several  days  he  v/atched  the  waterfront  to  see 
what  went  on  around  the  Captain'  s boats..  But  there  was  nothing 
unusual  about  his  activitiesy  as  far  as  Webster  could  see  It 
was  past  midnighty  about  a week  latere  Webster  and  his  friend 
Goodrichj,  were  stsjriding  at  the  end  of  a wha-rf=  The  current 
was  lapping  against  the  piling  and  the  night  wind  moaned 
through  the  darkiiess  — 

(FADING  IN)  It's  cold  here,  close  to  the  water.  Let's  go  honE, 
Noah. 

We  may  as  well.  It's  too  dark  to  see  anjrthing. 

: We'll  get  some  sickness^  wandering  around  down  here  at  night. 


MOAH; 

GOODRICH-^ 

NOAH- 

GOODRICH.; 

NOAK 

watch  KA>?: 

GOODRICHS 

NOAH: 

GOODRICHS 

NOAH'o 

GOODRICH 

NO/JI3 

WATCB;5AN 

GOODRICH: 

NOAKS 

GOODRICH 

NOAFIS 

WATCHl’tAN  S 

GOODRICH: 


I must  find  out  more  about  the  Captain's  business.  I ]^:noWp 
as  certain  as  I breatliSy  that  he  has  a reason  for  wishing  the 
clearing  of  the  land  to  continue, 

I expect  thoifi  trees  bring  a tsjioj  price « 

Seme  of  the  better  ones  should. 


If  enough  of  them  could  be  cut  and  sold  it  would  seem  easy  to 
raaJee  a great  deal  of  profit* 

Xes;,  if  enough  timber  could  be  sent  to  market 
(off)  Hoj  there  Ho.  there. 

Some  one's  calling 'us  HosJb..  \*  ^ 

I hardly  think  he's  calling  “to  us. 

Yes  he  is.  Look.  He's  waving  a lantern  at  the  other  end  of 


the  wharf,  near  the  shore. 

Perhaps  we're  trespassing. 

I think  we  should  go,  anyway 
All  right  j go  aJnead. 

(off)  Ko;  there  come  off  the  vdiarfi.. 

He  says  to  come  off  the  wharf. 

I wonder  why  he  doesn't  come  out. 

He's  just  waiting  for  us. 

(CALLING  OUT)  do  you  wantt 

(FADING  IN)  I only  wanted  ye  to  know  this  vjhart  ain't  eafeo 
It  ain't  been  used  for  years* 


"f'hjy  Vie  m*"ht  have  been  drowned.  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  about 
it? 


) 
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'VATCHI^IAin 

I shouted  as  loud  as  I could. 

GOODRICH; 

But  you  might  have  come  out  and  told  us. 

WATCm.MS 

NO;  sir»  Ye  don’t  ketch  me  ou,t  on  that  wharf. 

NOAH; 

Are  you  the  watchman  here? 

WATCHlviAH. 

That  1 be. 

> 

GOODRICH? 

You  should  be  more  careful  about  letting  people  go  onto  a 

dangerous  wharf » 

WATCHtiAN? 

I can’t  sit  here  all  night,  waitin’  to  tell  somebody  it  ain't 

safe,  can  I?  And  what  ai^e  ye  doin'  out  at  this  time  of  night 

anyhow?  Ye'll  pardon  my  askin'. 


.wOAH; 

We're  ji^st  walking  about. 

WATCKl^IAho- 

Well,  ye  won't  see  nothin'  this  time  o’  night.  ’Cept  maybe  ti 

lumber  barges. 


NOAH? 

Lumber  barges? 

Yep.  Them  that  carries  the  logs  down  the  river. 

NCAH? 

(ALERT)  How  often  do  they  come  down  the  river? 

WATCTJilAI^ 

Oncet  a week,  I'd  say.  Maybe  more,  maybe  less  = 

nc-ah; 

Howf  many  of  them? 

WATCK].IAIv^2 

Three  or  four. 

NOAH- 

Loaded  with  logs  f2X)m  up  the  river? 

WATCffi-lAN. 

Well,  v/hen  1 seen  'em  they  always  been  cornin'  down  the  river 

Least-wise  I ain’t  never  seen  a barge  floatin’  stream. 


NCArU 

WatchHian,  this  night  you  have  done  your  city  a deed  or  valor 

WATCHtlAN., 

Ye  don't  say? 
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NOAK? 

AI^'D  I promise  you  here  and  nov/,  if  ever  during  my  tenure  on  vhe 

Council,  there  is  a 'surplus  in  xlae  town  treasury:-  I shall 

request  that  a stone  be  raised  in  your  honor. 

WATCBIAMS 

If  3,t®s  all  the  ssJtne  to  you,  sir,  I’d  as  soon  have  the  money--- 

now . 

MUSIC  UP  AMD  UWDERo^ 


0 

The  next  day  Webster  made  certain  that  the  barges  the  watchman 

had  told  him  about  were  carrying  logs  cut  by  Captain  3toffel*s 

crews..  Then  he  sent  an  article  to  the  Hartford  Courant, 

telling  the  people  how  private  individuals  were  profiteering  on 
city  property  and  robbing  the  city  of  timber  as  well  as 

damaging  Valuable  land.  The  merchants  of  the  town  began  to  get 

mad  about  it,  ,And  as  Webster  continued  to  write  more  articles. 

the  merchants  began  to  voice  their  dissatisfaction.  Webster 

never  once  mentioned  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  ■•'esponsible 

1 hSRGH; 

for  this  robbery-,  Butv  somehow,  the  word  got  around  - 

(FADING  IN:  V IGOROUSLY^ AS  IF  ARGUING)  Re  always  wa:^  a trlcKy  one 

ths-t  Captain  Stoffel,;  .But  he'll  get  no  more  of  my  business  fi'om 

this  day.  (FADING)  I'll  close  up  my  shop  before  I'll  buy  any  of- 

PAUSS  TWO  SSCOUUS: 


2 MERCK; 

(FADING  IN)  No  wonder  the  town  can,®t  have  the  improvements  it 

needs,  -iidiat  with  scalav/ege  lllce  Stoffel  robbing  us  under  our 

verj'’  noses.  (FADH^G)  He  thought  he  was  foxy,  shipping  his  logs 

down  the— 

PAUSE  TWO  SECONDS: 


3 H}i:RGKa 

•HU3IC  o 
«J  6 


NOAH  t 

0A?TAI.No 

DOOR  CLOSE 
NCAFIo 

captain: 

NOAH. 

CAPTAIN; 

NOAH' 

CAPTAIN: 

NOAH !. 
CAPTAIN- 
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(fading  in)  If 'that  m^oigey  sea  dog^  puts  a foot  inside  my 
office,  I’ll  have  him  put  in  irons.  He’ll  never  get  aiiother 
order  from  me,  (FADING)  as  long  as  iJi  business,  so  help  rae. 
UP  AID  UNDER 

The  articles  Webster  printed  had  hit  their  mark  with  powerftil 
results.  In  a few  days  another  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
called..  But  on  the  morning  before  the  meeting,  there  was  a knoc 
at  the  door  of  Webster’s  home,  and  there  iri  th?-  hallway  stoc-d 
Captain  John  Stoffel  » ^ 

(FADING  IN)  Well,  cane  in,  Captain.  I hardly  e^qpected  visitors 
this  early. 

(FADING  IN  - HE  13  OBVIOUSLY  IffiEK)  I hope  I ifis.y  be  forgiven,; 

Hr«  V/ebster,  for  dlsti.irbing  you  so 

It's  perfectly  all  right.  Won  t You  sit  doTO? 

Thanl:  you,  sir-  Thank  you  - I e3?pect  you’re  rather  surprised 
that  I’m  here,  aren’t  you*i 
W'ell,  yes.  I am. 

'Well,,  so  am  I . 

7/hat  can  I do  for  you,  Captain  ■? 

Mr.  Webster,  I have  come  to  let  you  Imow  that  I have  seen  the 
error  of  my  ways. 

Yes? 

The  fine  articles  you  have  wdtten  for  the  Courant  have  made  me 
see  the  right  path. 


rOAHs 

CAPTAINS 

NOAHS 

CAPTAINS 

HOAHs  . 

CAPTMNS 

NOAHS 

CAPTAINS 

NOAH> 

GAPTAIHo 

NO  Ai  ■ 
CAPTAIN ^ 

NOAHo 

CAPTAIN' 


NOAH 

CAPTAIN 


That's  very  gratifying  to  I'Jiow,  Captain. 

Mr.  WebstSi.,'  - mve  atioxled  ’g-j  ... i the  b±.lllng  ror  my 
services  which  I presented  to  the  Common  Counci3-. 

I’m  sure  the  council  will  be  pleased  to  }cnow  that, 

y 

Do  you  think  they  will? 

Yes;-  they  will..  There  is  a meeting  today,  you  know 
Oh,  is  that  go?  I wasn’t  aware  of  it. 

I thought  you  might  have  heard. 

Thank  yoUj,  Hr.  Webster  eh  — There  is  one  more  thing. 

Yes?  ' 

In  thinking  over  the  situation.  I have  determined  that  I should 
continue  to  follow  the  path  of  Christian  virtue  and  go  the 
other  mile,  as  the  bible  says. 

The  other  mile? 

I am  not  only  my  brother's  keeper  for  seven  times,  but  for 
seven  times  seven. 

That's  very  generous  of  you. 

Mr.  Webster,  I have  here  a pursCc  (CLINKING  OF  PURSS)  A purse  of 
great  va3.ue.  I liave  lived  and  worked  long  with  the  people  cf  this 
community,  sjid  It  pains  me  greatly  to  think  that  a single  one 
of  them  might  bear  malice  against  me. 

I'm  sure  they  wouldn'tj,  Captain. 

One  never  know's^  Hr«  WebstePo  One  never  knows-~But  as  I was  seyi  ng 
in  order  that  I might  express  my  feeling  of  neighborly  kindness 
for  my  fellow  citiz-ens^I  wish  to  donate  this  purse  of  one  hundr^'d 
pounts  — » sterllnp>to  the  town  treasttry. 
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PURSE  ON  TABLE 

overwhelmed  by  your  generosity^  Captain. 

It  is  but  a small  gift,  l^it  it  comes  from  the  heart. 

=.  g { 

I am  si^re  the  council  will  be  grateful  beyond  measure. 

But  I do  not  ask  gratitude,  Hr.  Webster  — eh  However.,  there 
is  one  thing  -- 
Yes,  Gaptalnt 

Certain  merchants  about  the  city  have — ^ shall  we  say  — become 
faintly  disturbed  at  rumors  connecting  me  with  what  seems  to  be 
considered  the  mishandling  of  some  public  property,, 

Yes  I know. 

Eh  considering  that  the  situation  is  now  cleared  of  any  blame. 
I thought  that  an  article  or  two  In  the  Courant , stating  the  new 
facts  would  not  go  amiss. 

Of  course  not.  Captain. 

And  if  the  articles  co*ald  express  the  deep  sorrow  of  those 
involved;  and  tell  of  the  noble  gifts  given  to  right  the  wrong 
I think  a better  general  feeling  would  result, 

I under sterd  Captain. 

» Ah^  Webster  --  I knev.-  I could  depend  on  you.  Your  s.rticIeo 
are  the  pilot  light  of  this  little  city»  And  I,  for  one,  know 
that  your  genius  v;lll  shine  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  jeavs 
go  by 


tj 
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JIMS-  In  spite  of  the  Captain’s  glo?.^ing  prophecies^  Noah  Webster’s 

plea  for  the  forests  had  little  Influence  on  the  people  of  his 
time.  It  was  not  until  about  a century  later  that  the  great 
.forest  conservation  movement  in  this  country  began  to  develop. 
But  Webster  was  one  of  the  first  In  America  to  point  out  tethe 
public  the  need  for  protection  and  careful  management  of  ouz’ 
forests,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  honor  the  memory  of 
this  cl  ear- thinking  and  forward  looking  American  who,  more  tiian 
a hundred  years  ago,  warned  against  the  improvident  destruction 
of  forests.,  and  said-  ”The  first  object  that  requires  attention 
Is  to  nourish  and  increase  the  growth  of  trees  for  fuel  and 
t Imber. 

MUSIC  UP  AND  UNDER 

ANNOUNCER?  Next  Friday,  folks.  Uncle  Sam’s  Forest  Bangers  will  bring  you 
the  story  of  President  John  iiulncy  Adams  and  the  Santa  Rosa 
Foresty  one  of  the  earliest  public  forest  reserves  in  our 
country.. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Forest  Rangers  comes  to’ y'Ou  every  Friday  on  the 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 

■;  Broadcasting  Company,  with  the  Cooperation  of  the  United  States 

Forest  Service* 
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